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Challenger MBT during an exercise with the crew preparing for operation. Of interest here 
is the stowage basket at the turret side and the additional fuel barrels at the rear. The normal fuel 
capacity amounts to 1,797 liters. 
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Tracked Rapier Low-altitude Surface-to-air Missile System prepared to engage attacking 
enemy aircraft. The vehicle is well camouflaged with the launchers and the radars fully operable. 
The commander of the vehicle is exposed in the cabin roof hatch with the elevated optical tracking 
system in front of him. Clearly visible is the armor-plate which covers the tracker when it is 
retracted. 
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2nd EDITION 


German terrain, the British Army established the 
training center BATUS in Canada (British Army 
Training Unit Suffield) allowing battle groups to 
practice fire and movement for three days without 
covering the same ground twice. 


Regular participants of the manoeuvres in 
Germany are the units of the Territorial Army 
assigned to reinforce the BAOR in case of 
emergency. Their training program normally 
includes a one week unit level training and one 
week in the field every year. To keep up to date 
with the role of their units in cooperation with 
BAOR troops, the TA officers receive regular 
briefings and attend study periods. 

Budget constraints, environmental concerns, 
and improved computer programs have led to an 
increased use of simulators at all levels of training, 
reducing the number of soldiers and vehicles in the 
field. Due to the recent political changes in the 
Eastern countries and the union of East and West 
Germany, it might be a question of time and 
political evaluation to determine the scale of 
foreign troop presence and the necessity of military 
exercises in Germany. 


The intention of this book is to present as 
comprehensive as possible a review of the armored 
vehicles currently in service with the British Army - 
of the Rhine (BAOR) by showing the tanks and 
AFVs mainly on exercise of in operational 
situations. Due to space limitations and the wide 
range of existing vehicle variants, the captions only 
include the most important historical and technical 
data. 

The author would like to thank the British 
Ministry of Defence, the BAOR Public Relations 
Offices and all other institutions and persons who 
helped in providing photos or information for this 
book. Also many thanks to all friends, especially Jo 
Myers-Dickinson and Dennis Dickinson for their 
kind assistance. 

The author does not intend that this work be 
considered conclusive. Constructive criticism is 
welcome. 


city along-side France and the United States. 

Commanded by a lieutenant-general, the 
corps is organised into three armored divisions, an 
infantry division, artillery units and corps troops. 
They are equipped with over 600 Challenger and 
Chieftain tanks, and nearly 3,000 other armored 
vehicles for specific duties stationed at 13 garrisons 
in North Rhine Westphalia and Lower Saxony. 

Each of the three armored divisions, 
commanded by major-generals, is comprised of 
varying numbers of armored regiments, 
mechanised infantry battalions, artillery, engineer 
and signal units. Each division is divided into three 
brigades commanded by brigadiers. Air support is 
provided by an aviation regiment of the Army Air 
Corps equipped with Gazelle and Lynx helicopters. 

The infantry division of the 1 (BR) Corps is 
stationed in England with a small planning 
headquarters in BAOR and consists of two 
Territorial Army (TA) brigades and one regular 
brigade. 

The corps troops ate comprised of two 
armored reconaissance regiments, the corps 
artillery, specialist engineer units and 
communications and logistic units. 

In time of war, the British Forces Germany is 
reinforced by regular and Territorial Army units, 
and individuals based in the United Kingdom 
more than doubling the number of personnel. The 
1 (BR) Corps and the Royal Air Force Germany 
move under NATO command while the elements 
of the BAOR and RAFG headquarters join to the 
British Support Forces (BSV) responsible for 
ensuring the rapid supply of soldiers, vehicles and 
equipment from the United Kingdom, the 
movement of stores and the treatment and 
evacuation of casualties. 

In order to be always prepared for a crisis 
situation, the troops of BAOR have a regular 
annual training program which commences with 
minor exercises on local training areas in winter 
and spring. These are followed in summer by 
manoeuvres on combat team and battle group 
level, including live-fire operations on the larger 
training areas in Germany like Sennelager, Bergen- 
Hohne and Soltau-Liineburg. Finally, there are the 
field training exercises frequently held in 
cooperation with other NATO forces after the 
harvest in autumn every year to reduce damages to 
the countryside. To train on a larger scale with 
complex weapons which cannot be used on 


INTRODUCTION 


For more than 40 years, the British Forces in 
Europe has contributed as part of Britain's 
commitment to the collective defence system of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation (NATO). By 
having an army of more than 71,000 men 
permanently stationed on the European continent, 
the United Kingdom shares with its NATO 
partners, particularly with Germany, the 
Netherlands and Belgium, the responsibility for 
the maintenance of peace, freedom and security in 
the heartland of NATO’s Central Front. 

The present structure of the British Forces in 
Europe, especially in Germany, dates back to the 
the Second World War when British army and air 
force units participated in the Normandy invasion 
(in 1944) alongside their allies. At the end of the 
war, the British contingent remained in North 
West Germany as the British Army of the Rhine 
(BAOR) and the Royal Air Force Germany 
(RAFG). Further troops were stationed in Berlin. 

Due to the subject of this book, the following 
chapters will mainly describe the organisation and 
responsibility of the BAOR representing the major 
component of the British Forces in Europe with 
over 56,000 military personnel. 

The BAOR is commanded by a four-star 
general who is also the commander of the Northern 
Army Group (NORTHAG). The headquarters is at 
Rheindahlen/North Rhine Westphalia which 
additionally houses the headquarters of the Royal 
Air Force Germany, the Northern Army Group 
and the Second Allied Tactical Air Force (2ATAF). 

In peace time, BAOR is divided into four 
_ parts of which the first, and by far the largest, is 
the 1st British Corps. It is the fighting element of 
the British Army in Europe with the headquarters 
at Bielefeld, and together with units of the 
Belgian, Dutch and German Armies, part of the 
Northern Army Group of SACEUR's forces 
(Supreme Allied Commander, Europe) The 
second part is the British Rear Combat Zone with 
the headquarters at Düsseldorf responsible for 
logistic support for the fighting troops. The British 
Communications Zone, as the third part, is 
centered at Emblem in Belgium providing points 
of entry for reinforcement units and supplies from 
the United Kingdom. The fourth part of BAOR is 
the British garrison at Berlin with about 3,000 
soldiers. These troops (not committed to NATO) 
are maintained under the Allied Podsdam 
Agreement safeguarding the Western rights in the 
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Ferret Mk 1 in preparation to travel reverse. The commander, sitting at the rear of the open 
roof top, is linked with his driver by intercom for giving instructions. The vehicle shows an 
interesting variation of British camouflage painting consisting of green and black stripes. Of interest 
is the stowage basket above the engine compartment which has been refitted on a large number 
of Ferret scout cars. The Mk 1 shown here is armed with a Bren 7.62 mm light machine gun in 
place of a Browning caliber .30 MG. A total of 450 rounds of 7.62 mm ammunition can be carried. 


Ferret Mk 1/2 Car Scout Liaison passing a Land-Rover (4 x 
4) ambulance. Characteristic for the Mk 1/2 is the fixed turret with 
a single-piece hatch cover that opens to the rear. A pintle with a 
Bren 7.62 mm light machine gun, here covered by a canvas, is 
attached to the turret front. 


Daimler Ferret Mk 1 Scout Car (officially designated Car Scout 4 x 4 Liaison) equipped with 
a Browning caliber .30 (7.62 mm) machine gun mounted on a pintle at the forward armor-plate 
of the fighting compartment. As secondary armament there are three electrically-operated smoke 
grenade launchers installed on either fender. The hull of the Ferret is of all-welded steel and 
divided into the driver’s compartment at the front, the fighting compartment in the center and the 
engine compartment at the rear. 
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Fully equipped Ferret Mk 1/2 Scout Car on reconnaissance mission. The commander of the 
vehicle stands in the turret with the pintle-mounted Bren 7.62 mm light machine gun firing 
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Right side view of a Ferret Mk 2/3 which here is used for traffic security during an exercise. 
Clearly seen is the vision slit in the hull side below the turret ring which has a counterpart on the 
other side, both protected by a glass block. In place of a stowage basket, this vehicle carries two 
large boxes above its hull rear and additional ones on either rear fender. The box between the 
road wheels covers the right hull escape hatch while the other one on the left side is covered by 
the spare wheel. 
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Front view of a travelling Ferret Mk 2, officially named Car Scout 4 Reconnaissance. This 
version is basically an Mk 1 fitted with a manually-operated turret with a machine gun. It entered 
production as the first variant of the Ferret vehicle family in mid 1952. The first Mk 1 followed a 


few months later. Normally this scout car is armed with a Browning caliber .30 machine gun which 
is removed here. Clearly visible is the single-piece hatch cover of the turret that opens forward and 
can be locked in three different positions. 
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This Ferret Mk 2/3, parked at a road edge during an exercise, is armed with a Browning 
caliber .30 (7.62 mm) machine gun. The weapon can be manually elevated from - 15 to + 45 
degrees and is traversable with the turret through 360 degrees. For aiming the machine gun, a sight 
periscope is mounted in the forward part of the turret roof. A total of 2,500 rounds of MG 
ammunition can be carried. Clearly visible is the windscreen provided with a wiper blade which 
covers the center driver’s hatch. 


A Another four-wheeled reconnaissance vehicle, currently in service with the British Army, is 
the Fox Light Armored Car. It is used by the Berlin Brigade and the Territorial Army Armored 
Regiments and Infantry Battalions in the United Kingdom intended to reinforce the British Army 
of the Rhine. Officially designated Combat Vehicle Reconnaissance (Wheeled) FV721 Fox the 
vehicle is a development based on the late porduction Ferret. Although very similar in 
configuration, the Fox is larger in weight and dimensions and, fitted with a 30 mm Rarden cannon 
plus a coaxial 7.62 mm machine gun, much more effectively armed. The first production FV721 
was completed in 1973. Seen here is a vehicle on a mission operated by a three-man crew with 
the driver seated in the front, the commander/loader on the right in the turret with the gunner to 
his left. 


Photo: Ministry of Defence, Royal Ordnance Factories 


AP Fox (4 x 4) Light Armored Car during an exercise in West Germany with the crew members 
exposed. Clearly seen is the driver's hatch cover which is lifted and opened to the right. The 
commander/loader and the gunner are provided with single-piece hatch covers that open to the 
rear. The Fox is propelled by a Jaguar XK 4.2-liter petrol engine with 190 bhp at 4,500 rpm achiving 
a maximum road speed of 104 km/h. 

Photo: BAOR Public Relations 


> Saxon (4 x 4) Armored Personnel Carrier during an exercise in Germany. The vehicles, 
of which the first were delivered to the British Army in 1984, are issued to non mechanised infantry 
battalions in the United Kingdom with a reinforcement role to the British Army of the Rhine in time 
of war. The Saxons, which saw action in Germany for the first time in autumn 1989, belong 
to the 3rd Light Infantry Battalion of the 24 Airmobile Brigade and were shipped to the continent 
especially for this event. Shown here is a Saxon in the APC configuration armed with a 7.62 mm 
general purpose machine gun (GPMG) installed on a DISA mount forward of the commander's 
cupola. 
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A Rear view of a Saxon Armored Personnel Carrier with open troop compartment doors both 
provided with a vision block and a firing port. A further door, also with a vision block, is on the 
right side of the hull. In addition to the two crew members, a total of 8 soldiers is carried, 4 seated 
on padded bench seats on either interior side. The hull of the vehicle is of all-welded steel which 
protects against small arms fire and artillery shell splinters. For stowage of equipment there are 
large boxes attached to either hull side. 


A Originally designed for internal securitiy operations the Saxon has been redeveloped to meet 
the general war role for the British Army. Along with an APC version a recovery and an infantry 
command variant have also been introduced. Shown here is a Saxon Command Vehicle with a 
crew member entering the vehicle through the side door. The main difference to the APC version 
is the modified interior with a mapboard staff positions with individual communication control 
modules and teleprinter equipment. An auxiliary power unit can be installed. This right side view 
shows the driver's bay at the hull front and the commander's cupola in the center of the roof top 
both provided with bullet-proof vision blocks. 


«4€ The third member of the Saxon vehicle family in service with the British Army is the Saxon 
Recovery Vehicle. This version is essentially a modified standard model fitted with a wide range 
of recovery and maintenance equipment including Scotch lorry skid pads a spotlight tools and a 
capstan hydraulic winch mounted on the left side of the hull. Additionally there is a light-weight 
tent which can be quickly erected at the rear to increase weather-protected space for repair works. 
Photo: Andreas Kirchhoff Spenge/Germany 


4 FV 432 in accompaniment with Warrior Mechanised Combat Vehicles. In the APC 
configuration, the vehicle carries, in addition to the driver and the commander, up to ten fully 
equipped infantrymen and their supplies for 24 hours in its rear compartment. 


«V Probably one of the last Alvis FV603 Saracen Armored Personnel Carriers serving in 
Germany. Produced from 1952 to 1972 (for export), the Saracen (6 x 6) was the standard APC of 
the British Army throughout the 1950s and the early 1960s. The vehicles were replaced from 1963 
by the FV432 tracked APC. The Saracen is able to carry a crew of two plus 10 soldiers in its rear 
compartment. The hull is of all-welded steel with firing ports on either hull side and the rear doors. 
The armanent consists of a Browning 7.62 mm machine gun in a small turret. A second 7.62 mm 
MG, either a Bren or a Browning model, can be installed on a ring mount at the rear area of the 
roof. 


W As probably the most common tracked vehicle currently in service with the British Army, the 
FV432 and its variants can be found in almost every branch of the armed forces. Fitted with 
different equipment, the vehicles are used by the Mechanised Infantry Battalions in the BAOR, the 
Royal Engineers, Royal Signals, Royal Electrical and Mechanical Engineers and the Royal Artillery. 

Three-quarter rear view of a travelling FV432 APC. Propelled by a Rolls-Royce K60 No 4 Mk 
4F multi-fuel engine developing 240 bhp at 3,750 rpm, the vehicle achieves a maximum road 
speed of 52.2 km/h. Clearly visible is the suspension which consists of five dual rubber-tired road 
wheels and two track return rollers on either side with the drive sprockets at the front and the idlers 
at the rear. Located at the hull rear is the large single-piece exit door of the personnel compartment 
fitted with a vision block. 
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AÀ4 FV432 Armored Personnel Carrier in a convoy of Challenger main battle tanks. The hull of 
the vehicle is of all-welded steel providing protection against shell splinters and small arms fire. 
The engine is installed to the left of the driver who is seated on the right side in the forward area 
of the hull. Behind the driver is the position of the commander. Clearly visible is the circular single- 
piece hatch cover of his cupola which is opened to the rear. This APC also carries a Chieftain 
stowage box above the exhaust pipe. The photo prvides a good view on the rubber-bushed steel 
tracks fitted with removable rubber pads. 


A Two FV432 APCs with different armament arrangements. While the vehicle in the 
foreground has a single. 7.62 mm GPMG at the commander's cupola the second one is fitted with 
a Peak Engineering light weight turret, also with a 7.62 mm machine gun. Clearly seen on the first 
one is the position of the driver with his rectangular hatch cover that opens to the left. This 
normally has a wide-angle periscope which can be replaced for night driving by a passive night 
sight. The vehicles shown here are of earlier production, identified by the NBC packs in the right 
EN 4 side of the hull which protrude more from the armor-plate than on later ones. The quadratic plates 
ya 1 \ — _ | attached to the hull sides and the bows are red colored designating one of the exercise parties. 
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4  rv432 Armored Personnel Carrier of the British Berlin Forces painted in the characteristic 
checkerboard camouflage pattern. Note the opened hatches of the commander and the driver. 
Photo: Andreas Kirchhoff, Spenge/Germany 


A This FV432 is converted to be used in the ambulance role. A specific kit installed in the rear 
compartment enables the vehicle to carry four stretchers or five seated patients and two stretchers 
in combination. Sliding swivel racks ease loading und unloading of the stretchers. The ambulance 
version of the FV432 series is unarmed except the smoke dischargers on the bow above the 
headlights. 


A 4 rv432 Ambulance belonging to a mechanised infantry unit supplied with Warrior MCVs. 
Externally, the vehicles are designated with red crosses either on quadratic or, as shown here, on 
circular white ground. Of interest is the stowage box with the red cross emblem at the bow. Note 
the extensive stowage on the roof top. 


@ ^ typical example of the wide variety of different equipment installations is shown on this 
FV432. This vehicle is obviously used for maintenance, repair or recovery purposes. Note the tow 
bars attached to the hull side above the exhaust pipe. The complete roof top is required for 
stowage. The recovery FV432s have a winch installed in the rear compartment with a maximum 
tractive effort of nearly 18,300 kg when a three-part tackle is used. 


FV432 Command Vehicle leaving an M2 ferry/bridge of an 
Amphibious Engineer Regiment after river crossing. Visible is a 
telescopic mast at the forward right hull side and a cable reel on 
the engine deck to the left of the driver. The command version 


of the FV432 series has a crew of seven and a combat weight of 
15500 kg. 


Two FV432s obviously employed in the command role, 
identified by the antennae and the poles for the canvas penthouse 
attached to the rear. The APCs can be easily converted into the 
command version by fitting of a kit consisting of two sliding 
mapboards, folding tables, fluorescent lamps and additional radio 
equipment. Depending on specific requirements, the types of 
installations can vary. Note the different exhaust pipes of the 
vehicles and the different stowage boxes and baskets on the roof 
tops. 


FV439 of the Royal Signals which is a specialised 
communication version of the FV432 with a large stowage bin 
and extensive antenna array on the roof. These vehicles carry a 
mobile radio relay station and comprehensive signals equipment. 
Note the upwardly bent exhaust pipe and the poles for the canvas 
penthouse which can quickly be installed at the rear of the hull 
to increase the available working area. 


FV434 Maintenance Carrier towing a disabled FV432 APC. 
This special version, operated by the Royal Electrical and 
Mechanical Engineers, is used for recovery of vehicles or for 
changing major technical components such as engines or gun 
barrels in the field. For this purposes, a crane is installed on the 
right side. Note the lifting tackle for powerpacks attached to the 


bow and the spare road wheel at the roof-mounted stowage 
basket. 


A. Two FV434 Maintenance Carriers in the field during an exercise. A disabled Scimitar CVR(T) 
is coupled with the vehicle in the foreground to be towed with the help of tow bars. The crew 
of the FV 434 consists of the driver, who is also the operator of the crane, the commander and 
two mechanics. To carry heavy loads such as a complete powerpack of a Chieftain main battle 
tank in the rear compartment, the FV434 has an open back which is normally covered by bows 
and a protective tarpaulin against poor weather conditions. 


A Right side view of an FV434 Maintenance Carrier with tow bars, cables and tools attached 
to the hull side. In contrast to the basic FV432, the forward and the rear torsion bars of the 
suspension can be locked to stabilise the vehicle when the crane is in operation. 


@ Three-quarter rear view of an FV434 Armored Repair Vehicle showing the extended inward 
sloping hull rear. The cargo compartment provides space for a load of more than 2,000 kg. The 
open roof is covered by bows with a tarpaulin cover to protect the interior against poor weather 
conditions. The crane with a two-piece jib is folded and in stowed position. Alongside with tools 
and other specific equipment, the FV434 is fitted with tow bars, here attached to the hull side. Note 
the positions of the fuel canisters and the upwardly bent exhaust pipe. Fully loaded, the vehicle 
has a weight of 17,750 kg. 


A 2 employers is the Royal Engineers who use the vehicle among other things 
for minelaying. For that, a THORN EMI Ranger Anti-personnel Minelaying System can be installed 
over the main roof hatch. It consists of a multi-barrelled projector with 72 disposable tubes, each 
of which containing 18 anti-personnel mines. The tubes are issued in magazines of four, so 18 
magazines are carried which can be reloaded by two men in about six minutes, when the projector 
is fired and empty. Fitted with this system, the FV432 is able to sow mines rapidly when required, 
checking advancing énemy forces considerably. Shown here is an FV432 with the Ranger system 


(launcher empty) on top. The projector, which can be elevated form +5 to +35 degrees, is 
traversed to the left side. 


A Royal Engineer FV432 seen from the left rear towing a Bar Mine Layer which is used for rapid 
laying of anti-tank mines. A conveyor protrudes into the rear compartment enabling the crew to 
sow the mines almost completely under armor protection. The FV432 is able to carry a maximum 
weight of 855 kg of palletised mines. Depending on the logistics, it is possible to sow up to 700 
mines in one hour. Both the Ranger (installed on the roof) and the Bar system can be deployed 
individually or in conjunction for preparing combined anti-tank and anti-personnel minefields 
which are effective counter measures against attacking enemy forces. 


4 Front view of an FV432 Armored Personnel Carrier fitted with a Peak Engineering lightweight 
turret mounting a 7.62 mm GPMG. Visible on top are the three periscopic sights the MG is aimed 
with when the hatch is closed. in addition to the six smoke grenade launchers at the front of the 
vehicle, there are another eight attached to the turret. 

Photo: Volkmar Rósner, Hannover/Germany 
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A To provide the infantry units with useful offensive and fire-support potential, it was planned 
to fit a great number of FV432s with a Fox turret mounting a 30 mm Rarden cannon. Although 
this armament increased the firepower of the APCs in a high degree, the project was cancelled 
in mid-1976 after only 13 vehicles had been converted and tested in troop trials. The whole batch 
was handed over to the Berlin Brigade, where it still remains. 


AP Two FV432 Armored Personnel Carriers loaded on a semi-trailer towed by a Thornycroft 
Antar (6 x 4) Tractor Mk 3. Developed in the late 1940s, the Antars were the standard tank 
transporters of the British Army for a long period of time. They are now widely replaced by the 
Scammell Commander (6 x 4) Tractor Truck which entered service in the second half of the 1980s. 


P Asthe second variant of the Scorpion vehicle family, the first FV107 Scimitar entered service 
with the British Army in 1973. Mainly used in the reconnaissance role, the tanks also provide direct 
support of infantry teams or battle groups. The firepower is carried out by a 30 mm Rarden cannon 
which can either fire rapid single shots or bursts up to six rounds. A total of 165 30 mm rounds 
is carried. A passive night vision sight installed to the right of the main armament provides night 
fighting capability. To the left of the cannon there is a coaxial 7.62 mm machine gun, either used 
for close-in defence or as a ranging MG. Shown here is a disabled Scimitar Reconnaissance 
Vehicle coupled with an FV434 Maintenance Carrier by tow bars. Note the extensive stowage on 
the turret and the large boxes on the hull side and the bow. 


A This photo shows a FV107 Scimitar during an exercise fitted with red colored squares at the 
bow and the sides to distinguish the opposing exercise parties. Of interest are the additional 
stowage boxes on the hull side and the basket for the camouflage netting on the front, both of 
which are not found on early vehicles. 


A Well camouflaged Scimitar CVR(T) travelling in reverse with the commander instructing the 
driver. Along with a superb cross-country mobility the vehicles originally had amphibious 
capability permitted by an erectable flotation screen carried around the hull top. The installations 
however have been removed from the British tanks. Note the large stowage boxes at the hull and 
turret rear with the yellow/red striped marking for traffic safety. 


«4 In May 1970 the British Army adopted the first FV101 Scorpion Combat Vehicle 
Reconnaissance (Tracked) CVR(T) which was the entry variant of a complete vehicle family. Made 
of all-welded aluminium armor, the hull protects the crew against artillery shell splinters, 7.62 mm 
armor-piercing rounds and 14.5 mm projectiles. The Scorpion has a crew of three. The driver is 
seated to the left in the front of the hull, the commander on the left in the turret with the gunner 
to his right. The armament includes a 76 mm L23 gun with an ammunition supply of 40 rounds, 
a coaxial 7.62 mm machine gun with a total of 3,000 rounds and four electrically-operated smoke 
grenade launchers on either turret side. The vehicle shown here is extensively fitted with stowage 
boxes of withdrawn Chieftain MBTs. 


A The Scorpion CVR(T) was designed in the late 1960s to replace the Saladin Armored Car. 
The first vehicles were delivered to the British Army in 1970. Parallelly, the Fox Armored Car was 
issued. Along with reconnaissance purposes, the Scorpion is used to protect Royal Air Force 
airfields in Germany. Shown here is a well camouflaged tank prepared to defend a Harrier site in 
a wood. 


A» Scorpion Reconnaissance Vehicle during an exercise break. This side view shows the design 
of the vehicle's torsion bar suspension of five dual rubber-tired road wheels without track return 
rollers. The drive sprockets are at the front and the idlers at the rear. The first and last road wheel 
stations are fitted with hydraulic lever type shock absorbers. Originally, amphibious capability was 
provided by an erectable floating screen stowed collapsed around the hull top. Propulsion in the 
water was carried out by the tracks or a propeller kit which increased the water speed from 6.5 
km/h to 9.5 km/h. Without preparation, the Scorpion can overcome water obstacles to a depth 
of 1 m. The flotation screens are no longer used on the vehicles of the British Army and have been 
removed. 


P) High speed travelling Scorpion Reconnaissance Vehicle with the crew members in exposed 
positions. The tank is propelled by a Jaguar J60 No 1 Mk 100B petrol engine with 190 hp at 4,750 
rpm allowing a maximum road speed of 80.5 km/h. A 423-liter fuel capacity permits a road range 
of up to 644 km. 


Striker ATGW Vehicle firing a Swingfire missile. In addition to the five ready-to-launch 
missiles in the boxes at the rear, another five are carried inside. The Swingfire has a total weight 
of 28kg including the 7 kg high explosive anti-tank warhead. The wire-guided missile has an 
effective range of up to 4,000 m and achieves a maximum speed of 667 km/h. 

Photo: BAOR Public Relations 
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Rear view 0 
the rear in stowed position. Once these missiles are fired the launchers have to be manually 
reloaded by a crew member who has to leave the vehicle. In addition to the anti-tank guided 
weapons (ATGW), the Striker has a 7.62 mm machine gun for self-defence attached to the 
commander's cupola and two four-barrel smoke dischargers on the forward area of the hull. 
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To meet requirements of the British Army for a self-propelled a 

FV102 Striker Anti-tank Guided Weapon (ATGW) Vehicle was developed by Alvis in cooperation 
with British Aerospace Dynamics in the early 1970s. The first systems entered service in 1975 and 
were issued to the BAOR in 1976. The Striker is basically a Spartan APC with five Swingfire ATGW 
launcher boxes at the rear plus the corresponding missile controls. The vehicle has a crew of three 
consisting of the driver, commander and the missile controller. The driver is seated in the front to 
the left of the engine. The commander's cupola is behind the driver's hatch on the roof provided 
with eight vision blocks and an extra periscope in the line of sight with the machine gun. To the 
right of the commander is the position of the missile controller who has a split-view monocular 
sight and single-piece hatch cover. 
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Left side view of a Striker ATGW Vehicle with Swingfire launcher boxes in firing position 
(elevated about 35 degrees). The Swingfire missile has a high explosive anti-tank (HEAT) warhead 
and is effective from 150 m to 4,000 m. lt can be fired and controlled either from the inside or 
externally with the controller separated from the launcher vehicle remaining in a covered 
protected position. The different distances between the road wheels are typical for the extended 
original chassis of the Scorpion CVR(T) on which the Striker is based. 


4 Alvis Spartan APC with Milan MTC Compact Turret in travelling mode. The launchers on 
top are covered by a canvas for protection against weather influences. Similar to the Striker ATGW 
carrier, there is also a cupola for the commander on the left side of the forward roof provided with 
a machine gun mounting. Clearly seen are the positions of the smoke dischargers on the forward 
area of the vehicle. The vehicle carries a total of 13 Milan ATGWs (including the two in ready-to- 
launch position) and an additional standard firing post for external use. Once delivery to the BAOR 


is completed, each mechanised infantry battalion will be equipped with four Spartan Milan 
Vehicles. 


«V The 3 Spartan is the APC version of the Scorpion family and entered service with the 
BAOR in 1978. Originally designed to transport a combat group of four infantrymen in addition 
to the driver, commander and the section commander/radio operator, it is widely also used for 
other purposes. It is employed as a carrier of Swingfire missiles to resupply the Striker ۸۷ 
Vehicle and to carry Royal Engineer assault troops or respectively Royal Artillery Blowpipe or 
Javelin anti-aircraft teams. Also a ZB 298 radar for battlefield surveillance can be installed on top. 
This side view illustrates the similarity to the Striker which is also based on the extended chassis 
of the Scorpion CRV(T). 


W Three-quarter rear view of an FV103 Spartan belonging to a mechanised infantry unit in the 
BAOR. When employed in the APC role, the vehicle provides accomodation for four infantrymen 
with their supplies in the troop compartment. They dismount through a single-piece door at the 
rear which has an ingral vision block. The right side of the vehicle is also provided with one 
periscope and the left side with two, here covered by a large stowage box. On the roof are the 
commander's cupola (left, an additional hatch to its right and another two over the troop 
compartment that open to either side. Note the differently painted road wheels and the basket on 
the hull roof. 


A Front view of a Samson ARV being repaired under field 
conditions. The cover plates of the driver’s and the engine 
compartment are removed and the power-pack dismounted. On 
top to the right of the commander's cupola is a pintle-mounted 
7.62 mm GPMG for close-in defence. 


A The last variant of the Scorpion vehicle family which 
entered production was the FV103 Samson Armored Recovery 
Vehicle. For recovery of disabled vehicles, a winch is installed in 
the rear compartment. It is driven by the main engine and has a 
maximum tractive effort of 12,000 kg when a 4 : 1 snatch block 
is used. The cable leads out of the rear hull top. The two 
manually-lowered spades at the rear stabilise the Samson during 
winch operations. An additional strengthening piece can be 
added (here attached to the right hull side) enabling the ARV to 
reverse on its spades. This FV103 carries tow bars, blocks and a 
variety of tools, spare parts and equipment. Note the additional 
road wheels and drive sprockets. Clearly visible is the rear exit 
door with its integral vision block. 


4 Designed to support the units equipped with tracked 
vehicles of the Scorpion family in the field, the Samson Armored 
Recovery Vehicle is used for a wide range of recovery, 
maintenance and repair purposes. This Samson is towing a 
disabled Spartan APC. 
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Alvis FV103 Samson ARV travelling on a dusty road with the 
driver and commander exposed. Along with a 7.62 mm GPMG at 
the commander's cupola, four smoke grenade launchers are 
attached to either side towards the front. 


Samson ARV being repaired with the help of an Alvis 
Stalward load carrier fitted with a crane to lift powerpacks or 
other heavy loads. The Samson itself has also lifting capability 
provided by an A-frame which can be mounted at its rear. On the 
right hull side there are spare road wheels and the strengthening 
piece for the ARV's spades. Some additional drive sprockets are 
on top. 
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The FV105 Sultan was designed in the mid-1970s to replace the obsolete Saracen Command 
Vehicle. For the command role, the chassis of the Scorpion CVR(T) has been modified and 
received an all-welded aluminium hull with a large rear compartment. The Sultan normally carries 
two radios, mapboards and other command equipment including additional antennae and a 
telescopic mast, seen here on the forward left hull side of the vehicle in the foreground. To get 
more working space in the static role, a tent can be quickly erected at the rear. Shown here are 
two Sultans during an exercise positioned rear to rear with crew members stowing a camouflage 


net on top of the first one. 
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Left side view of a Sultan Armored Command Vehicle showing the extended hull and 
lengthened chassis which are identical to the FV104 Samaritan Armored Ambulance. 


As a further variant, based on the Scorpion chassis, the FV105 Sultan Armored Command 
Vehicle was adopted by the British Army in 1977. The crew consists of the driver, 
commander/radio operator, radio operator and additional two or three crew members. This Sultan 
is leaving an M2 Amphibious Ferry/Bridge after a river crossing. The photo provides a good view 
on the upper areas of the vehicle, showing the positions of the commander and the driver. 
Extensive stowage is carried on the roof. 
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Three-quarter front view of an FV104 Samaritan Armored Ambulance which is based on th 
same extended hull and lengthened chassis of the Scorpion CVR(T) as the Sultan Armored 
Command Vehicle. Especially for the use in the medical role, the Samaritan has an air-conditioning 
system on the roof. Space for four stretchers or a mixture of seated and stretcher patients is 
permitted in the rear compartment. The vehicle has a crew of two comprising the driver and the 


commander/medical orderly. Medical supplies can be carried in the boxes on the roof and the 
rear. 


Photo: Andreas Kirchhoff, Spenge/Germany 


P Originally a private venture of British Aerospace Dynamics, development of the Tracked 
Rapier Low-altitude Surface-to-air Missile System began in 1974. After the evaluation by the 
British Army it was accepted and entered service in 1983. Based on a widely modified chassis of 
the US-built M548 load carrier, the Tracked Rapier has an aluminium armored cabin for the three 
crew members at the front with a door on either side and bullet-proof windows. Positioned at the 
rear is a traversable missile launcher with eight ready-to-launch missiles which can be aimed either 
visually or by radar. A total of 18 smoke grenade launchers is attached to the front and the rear. 


W Well camouflaged Tracked Rapier System in defensive position at the edge of a wood. The 
launcher with eight missiles is traversed to the right, pointing in the direction of an expected 
approaching enemy aircraft. The J-band command antenna is elevated and allows the missiles to 
be launched and guided at low altitudes. In addition to the radar, there is an optical tracking 
system, here in working order over the cabin roof. 


PV Close-up view of a Tracked Rapier Launcher Vehicle’s cabin roof with the optical tracking 
system in operational mode. When not required it can be retracted into the cabin and covered 
by an armored hatch. The commander of the vehicle is exposed and wears a helmet fitted with 
the Ferranti Helmet Pointing System used for visual target acquisition and engagement when 
surveillance radar data is not available. He has only to align the helmet sight with the target and 
the system radar itself will align automatically. 
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A Three-quarter rear view of a Tracked Rapier System showing the traversable launcher with 
the missile containers in travelling order. The cylindrical radome houses the all-weather 
surveillance radar which is a pulse-Doppler F-band type and has a range of 11.43 km. The cabin, 
turntable, and the launchtable are protected against shell splinters and small arms fire, while the 
missile bins are granted even greater protection by 25 mm armor-plates. To protect the vehicle’s 
forward area from the blast of launching missiles, a shield is installed on the upper rear of the 
cabin. On the left side of the roof is a hatch for the commander and on the right the movable plate 
which covers the elevatable optical tracking system when it is in stowed position as seen here. 


AP Tracked Rapier on a field range during an exercise prepared for operation. While the 
containers with the missiles are raised in launch position, the tracking radar antenna is retracted. 
The Rapier Mk 1 missile used in the tracked configuration is identical to the towed system. Its 1.4 
kg warhead is of the semi-armor-piercing type and contains a 0.5 kg high explosive charge with 
a contact fuse. A two-stage booster motor gives the missile a maximum speed of more than Mach 
2. The Rapier Mk 1 has an effective range of 247 m to 6,858 m and is operable from a very low 
altitude to over 3,000 m. Once all eight missiles are fired, the launchers are reloaded with further 
ones carried by an M548 TRSV (Tracked Rapier Support Vehicle). 


< M548 TRSV (Tracked Rapier Support Vehicle) parked close to a Tracked Rapier Launcher 
Vehicle (TRLV) which is covered by a tarpaulin. The M548 is an almost unmodified US-built cargo 
carrier with a crew of two used to resupply the TRLV with additional missiles, of which 20 can be 
transported on the rear cargo area. For close-in or air defence, a 7.62 mm GPMG can be fitted 
On a ring mount above the cabin roof as seen here. 


requirements to the Tracked Rapier System, there are 
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To provide maintenance and support 
currently at least 12 modified M545s in service with the British Army Light Air Defence Regiments, 
officially called Forward Area Support Team (FAST) Vehicles. Operated by a crew of two, the 
fittings of the FAST M548s include a front-mounted crane, text equipment, vhf radio and a wide 
assortment of spare parts and technical components. 


Photo: Gerd Schwiers, Fritzlar/ Germany 
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Developed in the late 19505 for the British Army, the first Abbot 105 mm Self-propelled Guns 

were delivered in 1964. Production continued until 1967 with a total of 146 completed vehicles 

of the standard configuration. The Abbot is in service with the Royal Artillery in the BAOR 

deployed in the close support role. Based on the chassis of the FV432 APC, the vehicle has a hull 

of all-welded steel with a large 360-degree traversable turret at the rear. While the driver is seated 
at the front on the right side, the commander, gunner and loader are positioned in the turret. 
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During operations in the field, the Tracked Rapier Low-altitude Surface-to-air Missile System 
is accompanied by an M548 Tracked Rapier Support Vehicle (TRSV) which carries 20 reload 


missiles in their travelling containers. This well camouflaged M548 is positioned very close to the 
launcher vehicle. 
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Crew of an Abbot 105 mm Self-propelled Gun preparing their vehicle for operation in a 
forest. The main armament of the Abbot is an L13A1 105 mm gun which can be elevated from 
—5 to +70 degrees. The ammunition supply amounts to 40 projectiles of several types including 
high explosive, high explosive squash head, squash head practice and smoke grenades. 
Additionally, there is a pintle-mounted 7.62 mm Bren light machine gun on the commander's 
cupola and two three-barrel smoke dischargers at the turret sides. 

Photo: BAOR Public Relations 


Convoy of M109 A1 155 mm Self-propelled Howitzers 
waiting for transportation to practice a rapid tactical change of 
position during an exercise. The M109 A1 is currently the 
standard equipment of the Royal Artillery Medium Self-propelled 
Regiments. 


This three-quarter rear view of an M109 A1 Self-propelled 
Howitzer provides some interesting details of the vehicle's 
suspension and its back. Clearly seen are the doors in the turret 
and the hull rear. The large spades can be manually lowered to 
the ground for stabilisation during gunfire. The torsion bar 
suspension consists of seven dual rubber-tired road wheels 
without track return rollers. The idlers are at the rear and the drive 
sprockets at the front. The single-pin center guided tracks are 
fitted with replacable rubber pads. 


4€ General right side view of a Royal Artillery M109 A1 155 
mm Self-propelled Howitzer illustrating the large dimensions of 
the gun barrel. The M109 A1 has a hull of all-welded aluminum 
with a 360-degree traversable turret at the rear. The crew consists 
of the commander, driver, gunner and two further members for 
the ammunition handling. The M185 155 mm gun is elevatable 
from —3 to +75 degrees and fires various types of separately 
loaded ammunition including high explosive, smoke, illuminating 
grenades, rocket assisted projectiles and rounds with minelets or 
bomblets to a range of over 18,000 m. The normal rate of fire is 
two rounds per minute which can be increased to three rounds 
per minute. For air defence, there is pintle-mounted 7.62 mm 
machine gun on the forward part of the commander's cupola. 


A Royal Artillery M109 A1 155 mm Self-propelled Howitzer 
crossing a Double-storey Medium Girder Bridge. Clearly seen is 
the driver, who is seated at the front of the hull on the left side, 
and some crew members exposed on the turret roof. The M109 
A1 becomes amphibious when nine air bags are fitted, normally 
not carried on the vehicle as part of its standard equipment. 
Without preparation it is possible to ford through water obstacles 
to a depth of 1.07 m. 

Photo: BAOR Public Relations 


A4 Alvis Stalwart (6 x 6) High Mobility Load Carrier which is 
employed by the Royal Artillery for multiple purposes one of 
which is ammunition supply. The vehicle can carry a load of 
5,000 kg and is fully amphibious, propelled in the water by two 
jet engines. Powered by a Rolls-Royce B-81 Mk 8B petrol engine, 
developing 220 bhp at 3,750 rpm, the Stalwart has a maximum 
road speed of 63 km/h and a superb cross-country mobility. 


M107 175 mm Self-propelled Gun during maintenance at 
its home base with the engine removed by an M578 Light 
Armored Recovery Vehicle. The first vehicles were issued to the 
Royal Artillery in 1965 where they are deployed in the depth fire 
and counter-battery fire role on Corps level directly under HQ 
control. The 175 mm M113 gun, mounted towards the rear, fires 
high explosive rounds to a range of up to 32,800 m. This side view 
illustrates the configuration of the torsion bar suspension 
consisting of five dual rubber-tired road wheels with the last ones 
acting as idlers. The drive sprockets are at the front. Note the 
lowered hydraulically-operated spade at the rear. 


M107 175 mm Self-propelled Gun in travelling order with 
the spade at the rear hinged up and the gun barrel retracted to 
reduce the vehicle’s overall length. The driver, who is the only 
crew member under armor protection, is seated at the front to the 
left of the engine. The commander and three gunners are carried 
on the open fighting area, two persons on either side of the gun. 


The rest of the 13-man team is transported on the ammunition 
Carrier. 
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Saxon Command Vehicle travelling along a road with the commander exposed in his cupola. 
The Saxon is equipped with a Bedford 500 diesel engine which develops 164 bhp at 2,800 rpm 
and allows the vehicle to travel with a maximum road speed of 96 km/h. The fuel capacity of 153 
liters is sufficient for a maximum road range of 480 km. 
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Left side view of a Berlin Brigade FV432 with checkerboard camouflage pattern. The 30 mm 
Rarden turret is installed over the circular main roof hatch giving the APC an impressive firepower 
but makes it top-heavy and unwieldy because of the large additional weight. The turret mounting 
also reduces the space in the rear compartment making it uncomfortable for the troops carried 
inside. 
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by the tracks in the water. The amphibious equipment however has been removed from most of 
the FV432s. 


Three-quarter right side view of a Royal Engineer FV432 fitted with the Ranger Anti-personnel 
Minelaying System on the roof top. The mines are distributed to a range of up to 100 m becoming 
armed 20 seconds after they have been fired. The FV432 shown here additionally tows a Bar Mine 
Layer which enables a combined anti-tank and anti-personnel minefield to be laid in conjunction 


with the Ranger system. 
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۴۷۱۵5 Sultan ACV seen from the right side. To stow the personnel gear of the crew and other ^ A ; th driver and commander in exposed 
material, a large box, which originally belonged to a Chieftain MBT, is attached to the hull side. positions. The tank is camouflaged with mats of grass and branches which cover the forward areas 
Note the generator and the cable drums on the roof. The FV105 can be armed with a pintle- of the hull and the turret. 


mounted 7.62 mm GPMG and has two four-barrel smoke dischargers on the forward hull. 
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Front view of an Alvis FV101 Scorpion CVR(T) during exercise illustrating the compact a= 
design of the tank. According to army requirements for airportability, the Scorpion has a length An Alvis Spartan APC which h 
4.794 m (hull), a width of 2.235 m, a height of 2.102 m (overall) and a combat weight of 8,073 
kg. Two of them can be loaded into a Lockheed C-130 Hercules transport aircraft. 
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as been fitted with a Euromissile Milan MCT Compact Turret 
on the roof with two missiles in ready-to-launch condition. This photo shows a vehicle of a BAOR 
mechanised infantry battalion travelling through rough and dusty terrain. 


Front view of a Centurion Assault Vehicle Royal E 
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ngineers with 105 mm gun (AVRE 105). 
| The vehicle is equipped with a Track Width Mine Plough with its teeth covered by protective 
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| E : ۱ ۱ iti for an engineer vehicle which combines armor | 
| devices for safety purposes. Along with the mine-clearance role, the AVRE is used for the To meet quirements of the British ENTRY T ve | 
| preparation of troop approaches by carrying and launching trackways and fascines for crossing protection, amphibious and earth oye capabilities ri نا‎ o ae e a the FV180 

ditches or anti-tank obstacles. The cradle for the trackway or fascine transport is visible above the Combat Engineer Tractor (CET). AS MB y armored, highly MOOIE Venteie, tne SEL used 

mine plough. exclusively by the Royal Engineers in the combat zone for battle group support, digging gun 


emplacement and command posts, preparing river banks and clearing or erecting obstacles. 
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Chieftain AVLB with No.9 Tank Bridge which is an unfolded construction in difference to Chieftain AVRE loaded with one roll of Class 60 trackway and two Maxi-fascine rolls. The 
the No.8 type. It is hydraulically launched in three stages over the front swung vertically through vehicle, operated by a crew of three, is equipped with a Track Width Mine Plough and additionally 
180 degrees and spans ditches to a maximum width of 12.192 m (firm bank). can tow a trailer with the Giant Viper Mine-Clearance System. 
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Infantrymen preparing to enter a Warrior MCV which is designed to carry seven soldiers, 
complete with all their weapons and supplies, in its rear compartment. Four are seated on the right 
side and three on the left. An eighth man, who is both the commander of the vehicle and the troop 
commander, has his seat on the right side in the turret and leaves the MCV together with the other 
personnel via a single power-operated door in the rear of the hull. 
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Warrior MRV (Mechanised Repair Vehicle) with crane arm stowed alongside the upper hull. 
Clearly seen is the one-man turret with a 7.62 mm machine gun. The vehicle is operated by a five- 
man crew consisting of the commander, driver, gunner and two fitters. 


Platoon of Warrior Mechanised Combat Vehicles lined up at the beginning of an exercise. 
The aluminium hull, fitted with an NBC system, protects the crew against small arms fire and 
artillery shell fragments. A two-man steel turret mounts a 30 mm Rarden cannon and a 7.62 mm 
Hughes Chain gun providing the dismounted fighting infantry with impressive firepower. 


Warrior Mechanised Combat Vehicle running through rough and dusty terrain. A 550 hp 
diesel engine coupled with a high performance suspension achieves superb high speed movement 
across the most difficult terrain. The Warrior is able to negotiate trenches of 2.5 m width and 


vertical obstacles to a height of 0.75 m. It can ford through shallow water courses to 1.3 m depth 
out has no amphibious capability as this was not required. 


Displayed Chieftain MBT of the British Berlin Brigade with Stillbrew appliqué armor which 
has been fitted to the vehicle during base overhaul. Characteristic for the armored vehicles 
stationed in Berlin is their checkerboard camouflage pattern which is much more effective for 

operations in an urban environment than the standard painting of disruptive green and black 
stripes. 
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Chieftain MBT parked at a road edge prepared to change position. The Chieftain is a very 
well armed and armor protected combat vehicle with a hull of rolled and cast steel. Clearly seen 
is the long-barrelled 120 mm rifled tank gun with muzzle reference sensor at its forward end. The 
gun is fully stabilised, elevatable from — 10 to +20 degrees and traversable with the turret through 
360 degrees. 
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High speed driving Challenger MBT. Propelled by a Perkins Engines Condor 12V 1200 diesel 
engine, developing 1,200 bhp at 2,300 rpm, the tank achieves a maximum road speed of 56 km/h. 
The Challenger has a high performance cross-country mobility, able to overcome trenches of 2.8 
m width, vertical obstacles to a height of 0.9 m and water barriers to a depth of 1.07 m. 


Challenger MBTs lined up on a tank training area during a live-fire exercise. 


FV432 APC in accompaniment with a Challenger combat tank. The photo provides a good | 
impression of the APC’s dimensions in relation to the MBT which has a length of 8.327 m (hull), 
an overall width of 3.518 m and a height to the top of the commander’s periscopic sight of 2.95 m. 


۳ 
Convoy of Challenger MBTs waiting for tank transporters to change the position over a larger 
distance. The vehicles are in travelling mode with the turrets traversed to the rear and the gun 
barrels locked. 
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M110 A2 Self-propelled Howitzer with 203 mm gun in 
firing position. The M110 A2s of the British Army are deployed in 
the depth fire role able to fire also nuclear projectiles. The 
howitzer is operated by a crew of 13 including the additional two 
members provided for nuclear duties. The time needed to go into 
action is one to two minutes. 

Photo: BAOR Public Relations 
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Descended from the same vehicle family, the M110 A2 203 
mm Self-propelled Howitzer is almost identical to the M107 Self- 
ropelled Gun. The main difference is the gun barrel of a larger 
caliber firing heavier projectiles to a higher range. While the 
M107 uses only high explosive rounds, the ammunition 
assortment of the M110 A2 is comprised of chemical, biological, 
nuclear, high explosive and rocket assisted projectiles. The 175 
mm and 203 mm gun barrels are interchangable with only two 
hours work. Like the M107, the M110 A2 has no NBC system and 
no amphibious capability. Shown here is a Royal Artillery M110 
A2 leaving its bay. The gun barrel with its double-baffle muzzle 
brake is retracted and locked in travelling position. 
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M578 Light Armored Recovery Vehicle of a Royal Artillery regiment in travelling mode. 


Representing the recovery variant of the American M107/M110 vehicle family, the M578 uses the 
same hull as the self-propelled artillery vehicles. In place of the armament at the rear is a turret 
with a crane which can be traversed through 360 degrees. The ARV carries a wide assortment of 
tools, welding and cutting equipment, tow bars and an hydraulic impact wrench. 


M578 Light Armored Recovery Vehicle towing a disabled M109 A1 Self-propelled Howitzer. 
The ARV has a crew of three with the driver seated at the front of the hull on the left side and 
the commander and operator positioned in the turret. In addition to the tools and the other 
recovery equipment, this M578 carries a lifting tackle for tank engines at its bow. Note the wide 
assortment of boxes and the stowage attached to the crane arm and the turret sides. The M578 
has a good cross-country performance but very limited amphibious capability. Armament consists 
of a 7.62 mm machine gun which can be mounted on the commander's cupola. There is no NBC 
system fitted to the vehicle. 

Photo: BAOR Public Relations 


General left side view of an M110 A2 203 mm Self-propelled Howitzer showing the 
impressive dimensions of the gun barrel. With the gun in firing position and the spade hinged up 
the vehicle has an overall length of 10.731 m. 
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M578 Light Armored Recovery Vehicle assisting in maintenance of an M107 175 mm Self- 
propelled Gun. These ARVs are in service with the Royal Artillery regiments which are equipped 
with the M107 or the M110 A2 203 mm and the M109 A1 155 mm Self-propelled Howitzers used 
to change heavy technical components, such as gun barrels or engines, and to provide recovery 
capabilities. The hydraulically-operated crane arm of this M578 is elevated and here used to 
deposit a dismounted M107 engine on the ground. Supported by a spade, which can be emplaced 
at the rear of the vehicle, the hoisting winch of the crane is able to lift a maximum load of 13,620 
kg. 


The most powerful artillery weapon currently deployed by 
the British Army is the Lance Artillery Rocket System which 
replaced the obsolete Honest John in 1976. The Lance is a 
ballistic missile fitted with either a nuclear or a conventional 
warhead, of which the Royal Artillery only uses the nuclear one. 
The rocket is carried by the M752 Self-propelled Launcher which 
also provides space for a six-man crew. A second vehicle with a 
crew of two, named the M688 Loader/Transporter, supports the 
launcher with two reload missiles accommodated side by side 
without their fins in the cargo compartment. A small crane fitted 
on the M688 enables the reloading of the M752. Shown here is 
an M752 Lance Self-propelled Launcher with the tarpaulin- 
covered missile in stowed position and the driver's cab retracted. 
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Lance Artillery Rocket in firing position. Concentrated in 
batteries of three launcher vehicles, the Lance is operated from 
carefully pre-selected locations and changes position when it is 
fired. The missile uses a simplified inertial guidance and carries 
a nuclear warhead to a range of up to 120 km in a ballistic 
trajectory. Propulsion is carried out by a pre-packaged bi- 
propellant, liquid rocket system which achieves a maximum 
speed of Mach 3. At present, the Royal Artillery employs one 
Lance regiment consisting of 4 batteries with three missile 
launchers each which are under direct HQ control of the 1 (Br) 
Corps. 

Photo: BAOR Public Relations 


Royal Artillery 227 mm Multiple Launch Rocket System 
(MLRS) in travelling configuration. The vehicle is based on a 
widely modified chassis of the American M2 Bradley Infantry 
Fighting Vehicle with an armored cab for 3 crew members at the 
front and a Launcher/Loader Module (LLM) at the rear which can 
be hydraulically elevated up to 60 degrees and traversed through 
360 degrees. It has two electrically-operated extendible booms 
and cable hoists to load the rocket pods into the launcher. The 
crew compartment is fitted with an NBC system and protected 
against small-arms fire and shell fragments. The windows have 
armored louvres, one of which here is hinged-up for better 
observation. 

Photo: BAOR Public Relations 


With the adoption of the 227 mm Multiple Launch Rocket 
System (MLRS) in the late 1980s, the British Army received a 
further high performance artillery weapon which is expected to 
replace the M107 175 mm Self-propelled Guns. The first four 
vehicles participated in 1988 in exercises in Germany. The 
MLRS will be deployed in the depth fire role intended to destroy 
enemy control and command components or checking 
reinforcement and supporting troops in the rear battlefield area. 
The system can ripple-fire 12 rockets in less than one minute with 
a high accuracy to ranges in excess of 30 km aimed by an on- 
board fire control computer. The available warheads contain anti- 
material/anti-personnel grenades which are dispensed at a preset 
time above the target. Seen here is an MRLS Launcher Vehicle 
with the crew preparing the system for operation. The launcher 
is elevated and traversed to the right. It incorporates two pods 
with six rockets each which can be replaced in five minutes after 
the missiles have been fired. 

Photo: BAOR Public Relations 
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FV180 Combat Engineer Tractor prepared for amphibious operations fitted with buoyancy 
blocks at the bucket and the forward hull top behind the erected trim board. Installed on the roof 
is a rocket propelled anchor which enables the CET to pull itself up steep banks supported by its 


winch with a tractive power of 8,000 kg. 
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view of a travelling FV180 Combat Engineer Tractor 


control instruments. The CET has an aluminium alloy hull and is fully amphibious with the aid of 
buoyancy blocks, propelled in the water by two jet engines (speed 8 km/h). 


FV180 Combat Engineer Tractor during earth moving operations. Equipped with a multirole 
bucket of 1.72 cubic meters capacitiy and a lift height of 1.829 m, the CET is able to excavate gun 
and vehicle pits, prepare river banks and erect or remove obstacles. Furter duties are the recovery 
of disabled vehicles and the repair and maintenance of roads. Alternatively to the bucket, a pusher 
bar for launching bridging pontoons or a jib crane for handling palletised stores to a maximum 
weight of 4,000 kg can be attached. In the mine-clearing role the FV180 tows the Giant Viper Mine- 
Clearance System which is normally operated by Centurion AVREs. Also the Class 30 and Class 
60 trackways or the Maxi-fascine can be carried and launched. 

Photo: Ministry of Defence, Royal Ordnance Factories 


FV180 Combat Engineer Tractor fitted with a jib crane in place of the bucket handling a 
palletised load. The crane is able to lift stores up to a weight of 4,000 kg. 
Photo: Ministry of Defence, Royal Ordnance Factories 
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Developed in the 1940s, the Centurion MBT served as the 
main combat vehicle of the British Army until the late 1960s when 
it was replaced by the Chieftain MBT. Currently, most of the 
Centurion MBTs have been phased out of service but a few 
exposures are still deployed by the Royal Engineers as a 
supplement for the original Centurion 165 AVREs (Assault Vehicle 
Royal Engineers). Fitted with a Track Width Mine Plough, the 
former battle tanks, now named Centurion 105 AVRE, are used, 
along with other purposes, for mine-clearing. Above the plough 
is a device for the carriage of a trackway or a fascine. Note the 
striped plates of red and white color attached to the mine plough 
for traffic safety. Also of interest are the headlights on the fascine 
cradle. 


> Centurion AVRE 105 seen from the left side towing the 
FV3705 Trailer with Giant Viper Mine-Clearance Equipment 
which is intended to clear any type of minefield, primarily anti- 
tank minefields. The system consists of several components, of 
which the major one is a 229 meter-long hose filled with plastic 
explosive that is fired with rockets across the minefield. Once laid 
on the ground, the hose is detonated from within the AVRE 
destroying over 80 per cent of the mines in an area of nearly 7.5 
m width and nearly 190 m length. 


AP The Centurion 165 Assault Vehicle Royal Engineers is a 
specialised vehicle based on the standard tank hull of the 
Centurion Mk 5 MBT. In place of the regular tank gun, there is a 
short-barrelled 165 mm demolition gun with a fume extractor 
which has an effective range of 1,200 m. It fires high explosive 
squash head projectiles of 29 kg weight intended to destroy 
pillboxes, bunkers and other battle-field obstacles. A 
hydraulically-operated dozer blade at the front provides earth 
moving capability and a fascine cradle above carries either a roll 


a trackway or a fascine roll for anti-tank ditch negotiation as seen 
ere. 


Centurion AVRE 165 seen from the right rear where it is 
receiving field-repairs at its last road wheel. Clearly seen are the 
characteristic rubber-padded tracks. This vehicle carries a roll of 
Class 60 trackway on a cradle at the hull front. At the rear is a 
rotatable towing hook which can be electrically jettisoned, if 
required. The Centurion 165 AVRE can tow several types of 
trailers with a wide variety of loads including the Giant Viper 
Mine-Clearance Equipment. At the front are devices for the 
installation of a small jib crane for lifting operations. 


To meet requirements for an advanced vehicle that carries 
out AVRE duties, 12 Chieftain gun tanks were converted in 1986 
to be used in the BAOR. In place of the regular turret, the vehicles 
received a metal plate on which a set of rails is mounted which 
permits the carriage of five rolls of Class 60 trackway or three 
Maxi-fascine rolls as seen on the photo. This Chieftain AVRE is 
fitted with a Track Width Mine Plough while other vehicles retain 
the dozer blades which have been attached to some Chieftain 
MBTs. 


P Chieftain Assault Vehicle Royal Engineers (AVRE) loaded with one Maxi-fascine roll on the 
forward rails above its hull roof. Along with trackways and fascines, the rails make it possible to 
carry a spare No.9 bridge for the Chieftain AVLB (Armored Vehicle-Launched Bridge). 


W The Chieftain AVLB (Armored Vehicle-Launched Bridge). is based on the standard Chieftain 
hull and carries either a long bridge type or a shorter one, designated the No.8 and No.9 Tank 
Bridges. Shown here is a vehicle equipped with a folded No.8 bridge which is hydraulically 
launched over the front of the vehicle in between three and five minutes. Once laid, the bridge 
can be crossed and picked up from the other end in about 10 minutes. The AVLB is operated by 
a crew of three with the driver seated at the front of the hull and the commander with the radio 
operator behind him. Under assault conditions the crew members can remain under full armor 
and NBC protection during the launching operation. 


W Each Chieftain Bridgelayer is provided with a No.8 and a No.9 Tank Bridge, one of which 
is carried on the launcher vehicle and the other on a semi-trailer towed by a specially adapted 
Scammell prime mover. Shown here is a Chieftain AVLB with the shorter-type No.9 Tank Bridge 
consisting of two inter-connected trackways of 13.441 m length and 1.62 m width with a gap of 
0.76 m between. The total width is 4.165 m, the useful span 12.192 m and the weight 9,144 kg. 
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Chieftain Bridgelayer after laying a No.8 Tank Bridge with the hydraulic launching rams still 
lowered and connected with the bridge. Note the trackway on which the vehicle is positioned. 


The No.8 Tank Bridge weights 12,200 kg, has an overall length of 24.384 m, a maximum width 


of 4.165 m and an available roadway width of 4.012 m. Depending from the condition of the 
banks, the useful span is 22.25 m to 22.86 m. 
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Unloaded Chieftain Bridgelayer with the hydraulic bridge launching rams retracted and in 
stowed position. 


Photo: Gerd Schwiers, Fritzlar/ Germany 
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Chieftain AVLB laying a No.8 Tank Bridge which is shown here partly 561950760۰ Each bridge 
segment consists of a center piece with a length of 7.62 m and a ramp end section of 4.572 m 
length, alltogether delivering a total length of 24.384 m. 

Photo: BAOR Public Relations 
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No.8 Tank Bridge laid over a ditch by a Chieftain Bridgelayer. Of interest here is the 
removed ramp end section and the props added to the bridge center piece which permit the 
increase of the span by the addition of a further bridge segment prepared in the same way. The 


bridge consists of two trackways, each 1.62 m wide, with a center gap of 0.762 m. One trackway 
is wide enough to be crossed by vehicles of a small size allowing a two-way traffic in this case. 


In the late 1960s it was decided to develop a new infantry 
combat vehicle as a replacement for the FV432 Armored 
Personnel Carrier. After initial design studies and requirement 
definitions, full development of the project, named MCV-80, 
began in 1979. After several prototypes were completed and 
tested during the following years, production started in January 
1986. The first vehicles of the series, now designated Warrior 
Mechanised Combat Vehicle (MCV), were issued to the British 
Army in May 1987. Intended to be deployed by the Armored 
Infantry Battalions in the British Army of the Rhine, a batch of 
Warriors was shipped to Germany where the first battalion 
became fully operational in mid-1988. Shown here is a Warrior 
MCV in the section vehicle configuration during an exercise in 
autumn 1988. 
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One of the first Warrior MCVs in the BAOR during an 
exercise in Germany in autumn 1988. Designed from the 
beginning to be a family of vehicles, the Warrior is manufactured 
simultaneously in different versions of which 170 exposures of the 
first production batch were section vehicles. This configuration 
represents the infantry fighting variant with a 10-man crew, 
consisting of the commander, driver, gunner plus 7 fully 
equipped infantrymen. Armed with a 30 mm Rarden cannon and 
a 7.62 mm Hughes Chain gun, the vehicle carries out an 
impressive firepower. 

This front view shows «details of its rubber-padded steel 
tracks and the headlight arrangement. Clearly seen is the driver 
of the vehicle who is seated in the front on the left side provided 
with a single-piece hatch cover with a wide angle-periscope that 
can be replaced by an image intensification sight for night driving. 
The commander (exposed) and the gunner have their seats in the 
turret, both equipped with a Pilkinton PE Raven day/night sight. 
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P The Warrior MCV, manufactured by GKN Defence, is a 
versatile and agile armored vehicle powered by a Perkins Engines 
CV8 TCA diesel engine that produces 550 hp at 2,300 rpm. The 
MCV has a maximum speed of 82 km/h (reverse 48 km/h) and an 
excellent cross-country performance in excess of 35 km/h. A fuel 
capacity of 770 liters is sufficient for a maximum road range of 660 
km. 


W The hull of the Warrior MCV is of all-welded aluminium 
construction with the driver seated at the front on the left side. He 
is provided with a single-piece hatch cover that opens to the rear 
(photo). The commander and the gunner are accommodated in 
a two-man steel turret in the center, both also having individual 
hatch covers. The torsion bar suspension includes six rubber-tired 
aluminium road wheels and three track return rollers on either 
side. The drive sprockets are at the front and the idlers at the rear. 
The steel tracks are of the conventional rubber-bushed type with 
rubber pads. The top of the tracks is covered by skirts which 
increase the ballistic protection and reduce the wirl-up of dust. 


WP Disabled Warrior MCV being repaired under field 
conditions. To ease the access to the vehicle’s front-mounted 
automotive components, the turret is traversed to the rear. Note 
the open driver's hatch cover on the right side. 
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The Warrior command version is basically a section vehicle including various internal and 
external modifications. To enable the installation of further antennae on the turret, two of the rear 
periscopic sights have been removed and replaced by antenna bases. The most obvious 
recognition features of the Warrior Command Vehicle are the two telescopic masts at its rear and 
the two-piece rear compartment door. 

Photo: Volkmar Rósner, Hannover/Germany 


This view of a Warrior MRV shows the arm of the hydraulically operated crane and the 
stabiliser leg in stowed position. Mounted in the rear compartment is an hydraulic winch with a 
capacity of 20,000 kg which can be increased to 38,000 kg when double-reeved. A hook enables 
the vehicle to tow a specially developed trailer designed to carry a complete Challenger engine. 
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Three-quarter front view of a Warrior Command Vehicle which is almost identical to the 
basic Mechanised Combat Vehicle. This version has modified turret and rear compartment 
interiors to accommodate additional radios, mapboards and other specific command equipment. 
The command version seen from the front can be identified by the increased number of antennae 
installed on the turret. 

Photo: Volkmar Rósner, Hannover/Germany 
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To provide support capabilities to the Warrior units in the field, GKN Defence designed a 
recovery vehicle based on the chassis of the MCV. Seen here is a Warrior Mechanised Repair 
Vehicle (MRV) fitted with a roof-mounted one-man turret armed with a 7.62 mm machine gun. 
The vehicle, operated by a crew of five, is equipped with a crane, a stabiliser leg and an internal 
mounted winch and carries a wide assortment of tools for repair and maintenance purposes. 
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A Warrior Mechanised Repair Vehicle (MRV) involved in the recovery of a disabled vehicle 
during an exercise. This left side view provides a good impression of the vehicle’s general 
configuration with the characteristic large tool boxes integrated into the hull side and the stowage 
basket on the roof top which is used here for the transportation of fuel canisters. Clearly seen are 


details of the torsion bar suspension which is identical to all other variants of the Warrior vehicle 
family. 


AP warrior Mechanised Repair and Recovery Vehicle (MRRV) which is almost identical to the 
Warrior Mechanised Repair Vehicle (MRV). The main difference is the large spade at the rear used 
for stabilisation during winch operations. The MRRV is also operated by a five-man crew and fitted 
with an hydraulic crane and a supporting jack on the left hull side. Clearly seen here is the two- 
piece rear compartment door, the towing hook and the aperture for the winch cable. 


œ Warrior Mechanised Repair and Recovery Vehicle (MRRV) with its telescopic crane boom 
and the rear stabiliser leg in operational mode. The hydraulically-operated crane is traversable 
through 360 degrees and able to lift a maximum load of 6,500 kg. 


To replace both the Centurion and the Conqueror tanks, 
the first steps in development of a new armored combat vehicle 
were taken in the mid-1950s. Designated as Chieftain Main Battle 
Tank, the first prototype was completed in 1959. After the 
evaluation of 6 further prototypes in the following years, the 
Chieftain was accepted by the British Army in 1962 and entered 
service a short time later. Production ended in 1970 after about 
900 MBTs were completed for the British armed forces. Seen here 
is a typical Chieftain MBT on exercise in the mid-1980s aiming a 
target with its 120 mm main armament. 
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Chieftain MBT concealed in a wood edge waiting for 
engagement. The tank is equipped with a 120 mm rifled gun with 
a fume extractor firing separately loaded ammunition which 
includes armor-piercing, high explosive and smoke grenades as 
well as new armor-piercing fin-stabilised projectiles. The gun 
barrel is fitted with a muzzle reference system and wrapped with 
a thermal sleeve. Further armament consists of a coaxial mounted 
7.62 mm machine gun and a similar weapon at the commander's 
cupola which can be aimed and fired from within. The 
ammunition supply amounts to 64 120 mm and 6,000 7.62 mm 
rounds. Two six-barrel smoke dischargers are attached to the 
turret sides. While the earlier production Chieftains were fitted 
with an additional 12.7 mm MG for range finding purposes, all 
tanks have now a laser rangefinder which is part of the fully 
integrated IFCS (Improved Fire-Control System). 


Along with the armored regiments in the BAOR the 
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Chieftain MBT is deployed by the British Berlin Forces, The tanks 
are painted in a special checkerboard pattern of white, grey and 
brown rectangles with black road wheels. They also differ from 
earlier vehicles in their increased ballistic protection attained by 
additional armor, named Stillbrew, fitted to the turret front and 
the turret ring. Further modifications on the British Cheiftains 
include the fully integrated Improved Fire-Control System (IFCS) 
incorporating a high performance laser rangefinder. To enhance 
the Chieftain's night fighting capability, a number of the BAOR 
tanks received the new Thermal Observation and Gunnery Sight 
(TOGS). 

AP Detail view of a Berlin Chieftain's right Stillbrew turret 
armor (compound classified) which most probably consists of 
steel and composite armor layers. Due to differences in the 
surface of the original turret casting, the single pieces have been 
individually adapted. After Stillbrew fitting, the smoke dischargers 
are installed on the add-on armor. Note the wire for electrical 
firing. 

> With the installation of a special bulldozer kit any Chieftain 
MBT can receive earthmoving capacity. The kit, which is fitted 
within six hours, consists of an aluminium dozer blade with 
hydraulic linkages and a steel-armored self-contained powerpack 
mounted in place of the right track stowage bin on the vehicle's 
hull front. Controlled by a joystick unit at the driver's station, the 
system is used for removing obstacles on the battlefield and basic 
tactical earthmoving tasks, such as the preparation of fire 
positions or filling-up anti-tank ditches. For travelling, the dozer 
blade can be locked either in the night driving position (without 
covering the headlights) or in the daylight position, as seen here. 
Photo: Andreas Kirchhoff, Spenge/ Germany 


A Disabled Chieftain MBT, obviously with engine damage, preparing to be recovered by 
another tank from its unit. 


A? Chieftain combat tank with turret traversed to the rear. The hull of the MBT, provided with 
a well-shaped glacis plate, and the turret are of cast and rolled steel sections welded together. 
Characteristic is the large projecting turret bustle on which the vehicle’s NBC system is installed. 


œ Chieftain combat tank with Stillbrew armor and TOGS prepared to tow another disabled 
MBT. This view shows details of the vehicle's exhaust system and its suspension which includes 
three track return rollers and six dual road wheels on each side installed in pairs on three boogies 
with horizontal springs. The idlers are at the front and the drive sprockets at the rear. The tracks 
are of cast steel with dry pins and removable rubber pads. The top is covered by armored skirts 
which can be dismounted for maintenance. 


P Close-up view of a Chieftain MBT equipped with Stillbrew appliqué armor and TOGS 
(Thermal Observation and Gunnery Sight). Clearly seen are the positions of the crew members, 
of which the driver is seated at the front of the hull and the commander on the right side in the 
turret with the loader to his left. The gunner's station is in front of and below the commander. The 
commander has a 360-degree traversable cupola with vision blocks for all-round observation plus 
an extra periscopic sight fitted with a 7.62 mm machine gun which can be aimed and fired when 
the hatch is closed. Note the smoke dischargers installed on the Stillbrew armor and the closed 
door of the TOGS imaging system. 


W Driver of a Chieftain MBT in position with his hatch cover lifted and traversed to the right. 
Behind him is his wide-angle periscope which can be replaced by an infra-red or a passive night 
vision sight for driving in darkness. Of interest is the Stillbrew armor arrangement protecting the 
vulnerable area between the hull and the turret. Above is the base of the add-on turret armor with 
the attached smoke discharger. Note the wire for electrically firing smoke grenades. 


Y Commander and loader of a Chieftain combat tank exposed on the turret roof. Note the 7.62 
mm machine gun at the commander's cupola and the armored box with door in the foreground 
which incorporates the Thermal Imager Sensor Head (TISH) of the TOGS system. 
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A  Chieftain combat tank with turret traversed to the right 
aiming a target. Equipped with appliqué Stillbrew armor, IFCS 
(Improved Fire-Control System) and TOGS (Thermal Observation 


and Gunnery Sight), this tank represents (currently) the most 
advanced version of the Chieftain. The latest versions are 
propelled by Leyland L60 multi-fuel engines with 750 bhp at 
2,100 rpm giving the vehicle a maximum road speed of 48 km/h. 
Fuelled with 950 liters a maximum cross-country range of up to 
300 km and a road range of up to 500 km is possible. 


AÞ As the replacement of the obsolete infra-red/white light 
searchlight on the left turret side, a number of Chieftain MBTs in 
the BAOR received the Thermal Observation and Gunnery Sight , 
(TOGS) which had been originally designed for the Challenger 
combat tank. The system comprises two armored boxes, of which 
the first one incorporates the Thermal Imager Sensor Head (TISH) 
and the other behind the Coolant Supply Unit. The TISH box is 
fitted with an electrically-operated fast-acting armored door 
which is opened when the system is in operational mode. 


P As the replacement for the obsolete Centurion ARV, the 
British Army ordered a new recovery vehicle based on the 
Chieftain hull and suspension, of which the first were delivered in 
1976. The Chieftain Armored Recovery Vehicle (ARV) has been 
designed to tow disabled Cheiftain MBTs, to remove obstacles on 
the battlefield and to support the troops with maintenance, repair 
and recovery capabilities. The ARV is egipped with two electro- 
hydraulically-controlled double capstan winches. Both winches 
are propelled by a power take off (PTO) on the main engine. 
Supported by its lowered front-mounted dozer blade, the ARV 
can exert a maximum tractive power of 90,000 kg. Of interest is 
the arrangement of the recovery supplies on the vehicle. Note the 
position of the driver in the hull front and the commander in his 
cupola on top. 

Photo: Andreas Kirchhoff, Spenge/Germany 


Chieftain Armored Repair and Recovery Vehicle (ARRV) in travelling configuration with 
crane arm stowed alongside the upper hull and the dozer blade raised. Note the carried recovery 
accessories. 
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Chieftain Armored Repair and Recovery Vehicle (ARRV) in travelling mode with crane 
boom in stowed position. Note the full range of recovery equipment and fuel canisters attached 
to the hull side and rear. Of interest is the mounting device above the engine compartment which 
is assigned to carry a complete Challenger powerpack. 
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Full speed travelling Chieftain Armored Repair and Recovery Vehicle (ARRV) with the 
complete four-man crew exposed. Based on the chassis of the Chieftain Mk 5 MBT, the vehicle 
is propelled by a Leyland L60 multi-fuel engine with 750 bhp at 2,100 rpm achieving a maximum 


road speed of 42.4 km/h. The hydraulically-operated crane arm, normally stowed alongside the 
upper hull, is here traversed and locked in front direction. 


Chieftain ARRV of the Berlin Brigade in travelling mode carrying the full range of recovery 
accessories including cables, tow bars, welding and cutting equipment, pulley etc. Although the 
British Berlin forces only employ the Chieftain MBT, there is the mounting table for a spare 
Challenger powerpack above the hull rear as this is standard equipment of the ARRV. Of interest 
is the color scheme on the vehicle’s right side. 


Although design work on a successor for the Chieftain began in the late 1960s, the first new 
vehicles, designated Challenger Main Battle Tank, were not delivered before 1983. The 
Challenger is essentially a Shir 2 MET ودی‎ developed for Iran, and modified to meet 
requirements of the British Army whi ccepted the tank in 1982. Since. then, more than 400 


vehicles have been produced and:issued to the armored regiments in the BAOR. Seen hereisa n 


fully ""battle-dressed" Challenger prepared for exercise. 
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With the delivery of the Challenger MBT it became obvious 
that the FV434 Armored Repair Vehicle, which is currently used 
to change the engines of the Chieftain MBTs, is incapable of lifting 
the 5,490 kg weighting Challenger powerpack. Due to this fact it 
was decided to fit existing Chieftain ARVs with a high 
performance crane and deploy them in the Challenger units. 
Shown here is a former Chieftain ARV, now designated Chieftain 
Armored Repair and Recovery Vehicle (ARRV), while lifting a 
Challenger powertrain during an engine change operation. The 
hydraulic Atlas crane, installed on the left side of the 
superstructure, is able to lift a maximum load of 5,803 kg. 


Front view of a Chieftain Armored Repair and Recovery 
Vehicle (ARRV) involved in the recovery of a Challenger MBT 
which has slipped into a road ditch. The photo provides a good 
impression of the assortment of tools and the equipment carried 
on the upper hull area and the dimensions of the hydraulically- 
operated dozer blade mounted at the front. 


A4 This photo of a Challenger combat tank, slipped into a road 
ditch, provides a good view on the MBT's engine deck fitted with 
louvres. Visible is the well shaped front of the Chobham armored 
turret with the 120 mm gun mounted without mantlet. For 
exercise purposes, the vehicle is equipped with the Weston 
Simfire SIMFICS tank gunnery and tactical training system. Note 
the smoke discharger arrangement and the opening of the TOGS 
(Thermal Observation and Gunnery Sight) on the right turret side. 


A. Head-on view of a Challenger turret with the commander's 
cupola on the right side and the loader's hatch covers on the left 
which open to the front and rear. Located in front of it is the 
loader’s swivel mounted periscope. The vehicle's NBC 
environment control system is attached to the rear of the turret 
bustle. 


4 Challenger MBT being recovered by a Chieftain ARRV with 
the help of its main winch. Capable to exert a maximum tractive 
power of 90,000 kg, supported by the lowered and digged-in 
dozer blade, it is no problem for the ARRV to more a fully 
equipped Challenger weighting 62,000 kg. 


> Challenger MBT during an exercise in autumn 1987 equipped with experimental fuel barrels 
at the hull rear. At that time this tank was a unique vehicle which has been modified to evaluate 
this system for increasing the travel range. Currently, there is one armored regiment in the BAOR 
which uses this improvement. Also remarkable on this tank are the boxes attached to the vertical 
left turret side which belonged to a Cheiftain MBT withdrawn from active British Army service. 


W Right turret side of a Challenger MBT with armored box incorporating the Thermal 
Observation and Gunnery Sight (TOGS) of the vehicle. The system provides passive day and night 
vision capability to the commander and the gunner without revealing the tank’s position. The front 


of the TOGS housing is fitted with an electrically-operated fast-acting door which is opened when 
the thermal imager is in working mode. 


PV Close-up view of the commander's cupola installed on the right turret roof of the Challenger 
MBT. It is fitted with nine periscopes for all-round observation and an additional day sight above. 
Mounted to its left is a 7.62 mm machine gun with spotlight which can be aimed and fired from 
the inside when the hatch cover is closed. Night vision capability for the commander and the 
gunner is provided by the Thermal Observation and Gunnery Sight (TOGS) installed on the right 
turret side. In the foreground is the gunner's sight which is part of the vehicle's Improved Fire- 
Control System (IFCS) that incorporates a high performance laser rangefinder. 


4 A. Challenger combat tank being loaded on a tank transport semi-trailer for changing position 
during an exercise. 


A Challenger MBT with dismounted powerpack at a field maintenance station during an 
exercise. The turret is traversed to the right to allow access to the vehicle's engine compartment. 
For test purposes, the engine is linked by wires with the internal systems. The aluminium skirts, 
normally covering the top of the tracks, are removed permitting a view on the hydro-pneumatic 
suspension with six aluminium road wheels and four track return rollers on either side. The drive 
sprockets are at the rear and the idlers at the front. Clearly seen is the thermal-sleeved barrel of 
the 120 mm gun fitted with the muzzle reference system at its forward end. Note the tow bars 
attached to the bow. 


4 Challenger MBT on a practice run with fully activated weapon system. The gun is vertically 
and horizontally stabilised and linked with the vehicle's IFCS (Improved Fire Control System) 
which provides a high first-round hit probability while stationary or on the move. The gunner has 
a periscope Tank Laser Sight incorporating a laser rangefinder with an operating range of 300 to 
10,000 m and an accuracy of + 10 m for 90 per cent of the shots. 


A Challenger MBT presenting its 120 mm "business end" to the photographer. The tank is 
equipped with the Weston Simfire SIMFICS tank gunnery and tactical training system with its 
pyrotechnic gunfire simulator component mounted at the turret front above the gun barrel. The 
muzzle incorporates a laser projector for computerised live-fire simulation sending out a beam 
which is registered by detectors installed on the engaged opposing tank. On the right side of the 
turret is the opening of the vehicle's Thermal Observation and Gunnery Sight (TOGS) providing 
both the commander and gunner with passive day/night vision capability. Clearly seen is the MBT's 
well shaped glacis plate and its low silhouette. 


A.» Challenger MBT with the turret traversed to the left prepared to engage approaching enemy 
forces. The tank is equipped with a fully stabilised 120 mm L11A5 rifled gun with power elevation 
from —10 to +20 degrees and a 360- degree traverse with the turret. It fires various types of 
separately loaded ammunition including armor-piercing, high explosive squash head and smoke 
grenades as well as new armor-piercing fin-stabilised projectiles, of which up to 64 rounds are 
carried inside. As secondary armament, there is a coaxial 7.62 mm machine gun and a similar 
weapon attached to the commander's cupola, both provided with a total of 4,000 rounds. Five 
smoke grenade launchers are installed on either side of the turret front. 


P Left side view of a Challenger MBT illustrating the general configuration of the vehicle. The 
hull, incorporating Chobham armor for increased protection against both chemical and kinetic 
energy attack, is divided into the driver's compartment at the front, the fighting compartment in 
the center and the engine compartment at the rear. The turret, made of the same material as the 
hull, has a well shaped front and vertical sides and rear. With the gun pointing forward, the tank 
has a length of 11.56 m. Remarkable are the additional rear-mounted fuel barrels for increasing 
the travel range. 


A The Scammell Commander (6 x 4) Tractor Truck is designed for towing a Crane Fruehauf 
low loading semi-trailer carrying heavy indivisible loads or armored vehicles weighting up to 
65,000 kg. The complete train has an overall length of 19.042 m, a width of 3.690 m and a 
maximum weight of approximately 98,000 kg in loaded condition. Shown here is the tank 
transporter loaded with a fully equipped Challenger MBT weighting 62,000 kg. 


A.X To meet requirements of the British Army for a new tank transporter, development of the 
Scammell Commander (6 x 4) Tractor Truck began in the late 1970s. After evaluation of several 
prototypes, 125 vehicles were ordered in 1982 and delivered during the following years. They are 
used by the Royal Corps of Transport and Tank Transport Regiments in both the United Kingdom 
and the British Army of the Rhine. Seen here is the tractor/semi-trailer combination with a 
Challenger MBT prepared for transportation. 


« This rear view of a Challenger MBT provides interesting details of the equipment carried on 
the vehicle which includes a towing device, spare track links and fuel canisters. Of interest is the 
travel lock for the gun barrel in stowed condition. Seen on top of the turret is the loader of the 
tank who is seated in the interior on the left side. The commander's station to his right is provided 
with a machine gun-armed cupola (open hatch cover). The gunner has his seat in front of and 
below the commander in the fighting compartment. Installed on the turret bustle is the tank's 
NBC environmental control system. Note the warning light on top for traffic security. 
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3522 NATO MULTIPLE LAUNCH ROCKET SYSTEM 


8018 U.S.SEAL TEAM-5 
w/LIGHT STRIKE VEHICLE-KUWAIT CITY 


3917 M1A1-HA ABRAMS w/TANK CREW 


After making a great impact on the modeling world with our xi 
release of Soviet and Eastern Bloc subjects we now turn our 3014 FRENCH FOREIGN LEGION 
design and toolmakingefforts to producing current NATO AFVs 
and equipment , adding to our already extensive list of 1/35 
scale elite forces figures. The level of detail and accuracy is 
unsurpassed, with releases including heavy tanks, light attack 
vehicles and self-propelled artillery pieces just for starters. 
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2008 National Training Center: 2009 Armor of the Afghanistan War 2010 The Balkans at War: 2011 USAREUR: 4003 Final Touchdown: The Last Days 
Ultimate in Land Warfare Training by Steven Zaloga, Wojciech Luczak & Barry Yugoslavia Divided 1991 United States Army in Europe of East German Air Power 
by Greg Stewart Beldam by Eric Micheletti by Michael Jerchel by Hans Nijhuis 


MILITARY AIRCRAFT OF 


(1) FIGHTERS & INTERCEPTORS 


by Piotr Butowski 
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PUBLICATIONS-COMPARY: $ 3 S Ne RUC ATONG DaMPANen Pp ANS A e 
1026 Third Brave Rifles i in the Storm 1027 M60 1028 Military Aircraft of Eastern 
by Christopher Mrosko by Michael Green & Greg Stewart Europe: (1) Fighters & Interceptors 


by Piotr Butowski 


PCR abreast of all the latest developments in modern military equipment and 
actions with Concord's ever growing series of Firepower Pictorials, Firepower 
Pictorial Specials, and the Concord Color Series. Titles covering aviation, armor, 
uniforms, naval vessels and armed conflicts all over the globe present to the 
modeler and historian alike an up-close look in hundreds of black and white as 


well as full color photos. PP PUBLIC AgIONS ¢ = 
G 2 "v, G 2 e e i ۱ COLOR SERIES 
4004 Armor of the West: NATO’s AFNORTH & NORTHAG | 


PUBLICATIONS COMPANY by Yves Debay 
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